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James H. Hyslop: His Contribution to 


Psychical Research 
GEORGE H. HYSLOP, M.D. 


Psychical phenomena, now called paranormal, and the object of 
attention of “parapsychology,” first received the serious consideration 
of academic, scientifically trained men in England. They organized the 
Society for Psychical Research in 1882. The human experiences 
studied by this Society did not fit the theories of accredited science 
of that day. Whatever might be their explanation, they had implica- 
tions that were important, not only to psychologists and philosophers, 
but to scholars in the more “objective” fields of natural science. 
Fraud of various kinds and degrees was recognized as a frequent and 
disturbing factor. 


From the beginning, it was difficult to deal with the phenomena in 
a truly objective way. Not only did the alleged facts seem to violate 
the teachings of science, but they added fuel to the fire of the con- 
flict between science and religious philosophy that had arisen out of 
the new biology derived from Darwin, Wallace, and their contem- 
poraries. 


It is still difficult to keep things in perspective. Many people 
want to theorize and argue generalizations based on facts as yet not 
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well understood. The advances in the biological sciences since 1900 
compel revaluation of the important case material reported before 
then. Current phenomena have to be studied in the light of modern 
science, 

It is appropriate to point out the distinction between pure and 
applied science. Those who have an urge to find use for facts are 
impatient with those who are anxious only to be sure of their facts. 
The “pure” scientist may care little about what his facts may 
mean to society. The highest type of scientist will be mindful of both 
viewpoints but will not use his facts unless he is satisfied as to their 
accuracy, adequacy, and relevance. 

Consider how relatively young is what we call “psychobiology,” 
with its ordinary endeavors concerned with problems not directly 
related to philosophical or other ideologies but nevertheless inevitably 
involving important technical arguments and issues. Why should one 
expect the rare biological phenomena called psychical or paranormal 
to be understood and their philosophical implications agreed to within 
a span of one or two generations? Considering these facts, it is 
evident that an investigator in the field should have a broad training 
in pure and applied science, and possess also a sound philosophical 
attitude. 


James H. Hyslop, born in 1854, grew up on a farm in Ohio, in a 
family belonging to a minor and rather strict Protestant denomina- 
tion. In boyhood he was trained to the view that life is serious and 
that “frivolous” activities were not to be engaged in. He heard all the 
minutiae of doctrinal discussion. 

College taught him that some of the home-learned assumptions 
were neither essential nor compatible with many of the facts and laws 
then accepted by objective science. In that day, as has always been 
true in comparable conflicts, the “disillusioned” young adult might 
completely revolt and discard all that he had been taught. Such a 
olution may be without regard for the factual basis or for the 
philosophical values of what is being rejected. 

H{vslop for a while became an agnostic. He could not tolerate the 
quibbling of theologists. However, he retained his basic ethical con- 
cepts. He wanted facts to determine his beliefs concerning the values 
of life and the part he, as an individual, should play in society. He 
lid not forget that the social organization for its strength must be 
hased upon common acceptance of certain beliefs. Nowadays we use 
the term “ideology” as synonymous with “belief.” 


The education of Hyslop was thorough and complete in what, in 
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his time, was called philosophy, subdivided into logic, ethics, psy- 
chology, metaphysics, and the history of philosophy. Economics, 
sociology, and biology, as they were then developed, were included. 
He specialized in psychology. He completed his academic training in 
Europe and received his Ph.D. degree at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1886. This was about the time when William James, who was 


trained to be a physician and became a psychologist and philosopher, 
began his career. 


In November, 1884, Hyslop, who was then teaching at Lake 
Forest College in Illinois, wrote his friend H. Norman Gardiner, 
then a junior member of the faculty of Smith College. Hyslop touched 
upon the difficulties in getting a start in a teaching career, when 
appointment opportunities were at the disposal of superiors who 
insisted upon an applicant’s professing or accepting beliefs that were 
really not relevant to his technical qualifications. He wrote: 


“IT am obliged to make new acquaintances within liberal circles, 
for such as | am in are still too much attached to the shibboleths 
ot party and sectarianism to go anywhere but in the beaten paths, 
or to tolerate that freedom which seems in my judgment necessary 
to gain command of the young men who are to determine the 
character of the coming generation. This demand is likely to make 
a fight for me and I may be compelled to refuse good offers, or be 
rejected for my liberality and independence.” 


As for some of his colleagues, he wrote, “They are as liberal as I 
am, but keep quiet and conform to all external requirements, but I 
say frankly this is not honest; for they are all the while supposed to 
be what they are not.” 


In a letter to me written May 1, 1913, appeared the following: 


. . it is a good thing to have ambition. But there is some- 
thing better than that. It is the love of the truth and the persistent 
effort to find it out whether he reach a high station or not. It is 
not the good opinion of our neighbors that saves us, but the actual 
achievements of our efforts, be these achievements great or small. 
The nian who works hard and attains the best he can is as happy 
as the man who stands as a great name in history.” 


Both Hyslop and James were aware of and interested in the 
phenomena studied by psychical researchers. They became acquainted 
and were friends and colleagues. They were both active in the 
American branch of the English Society, whose work was directed 
by Richard Hodgson. 


It should be remembered that Hodgson was skilled and informed in 
“magic” and knew well the tricks of fraudulent mediums. As psy- 
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chologists, Hyslop and James recognized the importance of identify- 
ing conscious or unconscious fraud in the productions of mediums. 


By 1900, when he was forty-six years old, Hyslop had achieved 
high academic rank and distinction and his interest in psychic phenom- 
ena made his name widely known in lay circles. At the age of forty- 
seven, tuberculosis interrupted his academic career. His recovery 
after a year was not complete enough to allow resumption of the 
duties of a full professor, so he resigned his professorship at Columbia 
University. 

His turn to the field of psychic research exposed him to adverse 
comment and even ridicule, with detriment to his former academic 
standing. It is fair to say that his choice was dictated neither by 
frustration nor vanity. 


Psychical research did not offer a financial return for his full-time 
work in the field. A modest income, supplemented by earnings from 
lectures and writing, made it possible for him to work without pay. 
It was not until 1916 that the American Society’s resources allowed 
the offer of a very small salary, which he accepted. 


As a logician, familiar with science and its methods, Hyslop 
practiced the principles of careful and detailed recording and investi- 
gation of any phenomena he studied. He soon realized that some 
psychic phenomena implied the survival of bodily death. One might 
say this perception indicated such a “will to believe” that his critical 
judgment was lost and that he therefore distorted the case material 
he studied 


There are two answers to such a criticism: First, it was about 
1885 when he began to be interested in psychical research, and it 
was only after fifteen years of increasingly active experimentation 
and study when he stated that some mediumistic and other psychic 
phenomena demonstrated survival to be a fact. 


In the JourNnat of the American Society for Psychical Research 
(October, 1920, p. 493), Professor William R. Newbold wrote of 
Hyslop: 


“When I first knew him, nearly thirty years ago, he was an 
agnostic as regards the life after death. He listened to my account . 
of my experiences with Mrs. Piper in 1894 and 1895 with incredu- 
lity, but with a willingness to consider which even then impressed 
me with his fairness of mind. I think this first awakened his in- 
terest. At all events he soon thereafter accepted an invitation from 
Dr. Hodgson to have some sittings with Mrs. Piper himself and 
the sittings convinced him that he had actually received messages 
from deceased relatives.” 
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In the September, 1920 issue of the same JourNaL (p. 471), Pro- 
fessor H. Norman Gardiner quoted Hyslop as considering the aca- 


demic attitude toward psychical research “sheer prejudice.” He went 
on to say: 


. it was clear to him that the study of such subjects as 
psychical research is concerned with in a scientific spirit was a 
social necessity if a bulwark was to be erected against the 
threatening flood of popular superstition. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that he started out to ‘demonstrate spiritualism.’ ” 


In any event, after about 1900, Hyslop’s conviction strengthened 
and his published work shows how he earned his reputation as a 
believer in a future life, which he considered to be demonstrated by 
some psychic phenomena. This belief did not lead him to become 
generally credulous or to be careless in his investigative pursuits. 
There were until his death many ready believers who accused him of 
being a skeptic, unwilling to consider and accept what they regarded 
as facts demonstrating survival. 


He stressed the “organic unity” of a great many facts as evidence 
for survival. But he did not fool himself into accepting mediumistic 
productions as correctly descriptive of what an assumed future life 
might be like. He realized that it is one thing to collect evidence 
demonstrating survival, and a vastly more complicated problem to 
determine what a future life might be. 


Second, and the really important point, is that one should judge 
Hyslop’s attitude by the work he did. The case material reported by 
him speaks for itself. Dr. Weston D. Bayley, in the JourNAL of the 
American Society for Psychical Research (September, 1920, p. 435), 
stated : 


“Neither Hodgson nor Hyslop ever swerved from established 
scientific caution in their writing and presentations, even after 
they were convinced of spiritism, and then they were always open 
in their invitation for intelligent criticism.” 


Hyslop was criticized as being prolix, and exhausting the reader 
with infinite detail. In the same issue of the Journat (p. 444), Sir 
William Barrett wrote: 


“If only he had been gifted with greater lucidity and concen- 
tration of thought, and had given more time and care to the prepa- 
ration and condensation of his indefatigable labors, his work would 
have won for him far greater esteem and gratitude than he enjoyed 
during his life.” 


Again, in the same issue of the JourNat, Professor Gardiner wrote 
(p. 470): 
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“He cared little about style; what he cared greatly about was 
thoroughness. . . . This characteristic appeared notably in his 
handling of the material of psychical research. He complained 
some that the I-nglish Society was too selective; he would have all 
of every case reported fully, even the apparent irrelevances which 
some day, he thought, might prove to be the reverse of what they 
seemed. In the collection and reporting of material he looked not 
only to the present generation and immediate conviction, but to 
posterity and the patient study of all the facts from every possible 
angle. But this method very certainly imposes a heavy tax on the 
patience of the ordinary reader.” 


To honest critics, Hyslop’s answer in effect was to take the time 
to read the details, study them, ask questions, and then decide what 
you will. These things do not imply that Hyslop had the attitude of 
a credulous man stupidly dominated by “the will to believe.” 


While Hyslop had no interest in a career devoted to money-making 
and had none of the instincts or traits which would have made him 
happy or successful in commerce or business, his devotion to scientific 
questions did not make him impractical in dealing with the problems 
of advancing the A.S.P.R., in seeking funds for its endowment, and 
in gaining the support of individuals who in one way or another 
participated in the work of the Society. 

From time to time, individuals who were participating came to 
disagree with Hyslop. In 1915, death terminated the efforts of an 
opposition group which had been campaigning to exclude Hyslop 
from any part in the affairs of the Society. This opposition had failed 
utterly to prove any of its charges or contentions and when rejected 
by the trustees, left the scene. One member of this opposition group 
had given generously to the endowment of the Society and apparently 
assumed that the power of the purse strings entitled the donor to 
a dominating voice in the scientific program of the organization. 
When this donor and an active adherent were defeated, they left the 
United States with the plan of getting the English Society to let 
them organize an American branch. The couple sailed on the 
“Lusitania” which was torpedoed and lost at sea and one was 
not rescued. In any event, this was the only instance in which 
a donor assumed the prerogative of trying to run the organization. 


It is true that Hyslop’s sincerity and his belief that some facts 
demonstrated survival led him to be impatient with more skeptical 
investigators and critics. Professor Gardiner, in his article quoted 
above, wrote (p. 472): 


“What did irritate him was the snap judgment of the superior 
persons who, never having taken the pains to examine the evidence, 
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came to the conclusion that there was nothing in it and that those 
who believed as he did must be either knaves or fools.” 


Hyslop had no respect at all for critics who appeared to be without 
courage and fearful of losing “respectability.” 

The A.S.P.R. Proceedings for 1912 was entirely devoted to 
Hyslop’s essay on the subconscious. This was a special contribution, 
not only to normal psychology, but because it dealt with the extension 
of normal psychology to some of the psychological issues occurring 
in the course of the study of mediumistic phenomena. 

One of Hyslop’s important technical contributions to the field of 
psychical research was what he called the “pictographic process,” 
a term frequently used by him. This is discussed in Vol. XIII of the 
A.S.P.R. Proceedings (August, 1919, pp. 131-204). 

He was well acquainted, not only with his academic colleagues, 
but with physicians specializing in diseases of the mind. He regarded 
these medical contacts as useful in dealing with individuals mani- 
festing what purported to be a “psychic” faculty. His contacts with 
physicians gave him some orientation in and understanding of the 
more common principles of physiology of the nervous system. 

As evidence of Hyslop’s strict standards as an investigator is the 
fact that when it came to selecting a subject for serious and continued 
study, “many were called, but few were chosen.” He insisted upon full 
cooperation. Detailed and accurate records, ample corroboration 
relevant to the material under inquiry, and demonstrated honesty 
were essential. 

That this policy was effective is shown by the fact that, during 
more than twenty-five years of prominence in psychical research, no 
fraud was perpetrated on him. Certainly none of Hyslop’s critics 
ever accused him of fraud. 

What Hyslop published indicates that his primary emphasis was 
on mental phenomena. These would be more readily understood by an 
investigator familiar with normal and abnormal psychology. The 
purported physical phenomena were of interest to him only if the 
psychological features were suitable for study. The study of physical 
phenomena was handicapped by the prevalence of fraud and the 
difficulty in obtaining proper investigative conditions. 

After Hyslop was confronted with case material that led him to 
suspect that some people regarded as ill mentally might at least in 
part be manifesting phenomena of a “psychic” nature, thus being 
to some extent similar to the genuine mediums he had studied, he 
gave favorable consideration to the possibility of “obsession” or 
“spirit possession.” This problem occupied a good deal of his atten- 
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tion in the last few years of his life, and whether there was any 
material influence upon his convictions as a result of frequent con- 
sultations with prominent, qualified psychiatrists, one does not know. 
In any event, Hyslop recognized that here was apparently a field 
in which he could not safely tread alone. He appreciated the tremen- 
dous influence which Freud was producing in the minds of psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. He was firm in his conviction that the 
phenomena studied by psychical researchers would eventually be 
found to fit the laws of normal psychology and abnormal psychology 
— assuming that all three branches of knowledge kept pace with each 
other. 


In a letter to me dated December 18, 1910, Hyslop wrote: 


“Psychology is a gate into more than one field of intellectual 
achievement. Medicine will have to reckon with it in the future, 
and so will law, to say nothing of politics and philosophy.” 


In another letter to me dated June 13, 1918, he stated: 


“T wish you would keep your eye on the Freudian view, as I 
think it is in for a modification in the near future. The symbolic 
character of its data is suspicious of something else than pure 
mechanism and I believe that we shall find interesting complications 
there not suspected by any save Freud himself. He is interested in 
psychical research; his followers and disciples here are not.” 


Hyslop’s contribution to psychical research was not limited to his 
activities in connection with the Society and its investigations. There 
was some demand for his services as a lecturer and from 1905 to 
1918 he appeared throughout the United States before forums and 
groups of people. Hyslop was careful in his acceptance of invitations 
to lecture. 

lor over twenty years he contributed articles to various technical 
magazines as well as to the more popular periodicals. As for his 


books, he had no illusions about them. In a letter to me dated July 
13, 1913, he wrote: 


“My books sell well when first published, but the public looks 
at books as it does at the papers. Unless they have something new, 
they do not care for them. A fact six weeks old is not a fact to 
the public, but a myth. It wants new facts every day and if possible 
a new type of facts. It does not want to think about them or find 
in explanation of them, but to read them in the same way it drinks 
champagne. It wants its fancy or love of novelty tickled. Adver- 
tisement would do something, but advertisement will not sell a 
serious book. The very scientific character of my work is one of its 
handicaps. If I could write sensational things, I would have 
readers, but not scientific respecters. I do not expect to make much 
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money out of my books, but only to get my scientific say into 
print where people that are not members of the Society can see 
it. My work is missionary, not mercenary.” 


The phrase: “my work is missionary” may really characterize 
James H. Hyslop’s attitude toward psychical research. His whole- 
hearted conviction of the importance of psychic phenomena gave 
him the energy to apply himself. A modest financial independence 
enabled him to give his full time. His scientific training supplied 
him with the tools to do his work. 

The organization of the A.S.P.R. and its financial resources reflect 
his practical abilities. Its reputation at the time of his death in 1920 
was due almost entirely to his efforts. What he published is a 
measure of his intellectual versatility and broadness of viewpoint as 
well as his technical competence. 





History of the Society for Psychical Research* 


W. H. SALTER 


Psychical research is a study carried on by groups and societies in 
many countries, but in a special sense it is an Anglo-American 
venture. Not only are our two Societies the oldest still active, but for 
several years, and those very formative and productive years, they 
were one Society. When in 1906 they separated, they continued to 
work in the closest harmony. If therefore this evening I speak more 
particularly of the British side of our joint venture, it is simply 
because that may be less familiar ground to some of you, and not 
because anyone connected with the London Society could possibly 
forget that at every stage of our enquiries we have received the greatest 
help from our American colleagues, that some significant develop- 
ments, such as recent work in quantitative ESP, are distinctively 
American, or that on three occasions we have been so fortunate as 
to persuade distinguished Americans to preside over us, William 
James, Walter Franklin Prince, and, last year, Professor Gardner 
Murphy. 

The London Society was founded in 1882. I cannot say that the 
event made a great impression on me at the time. Still less can I 
claim to remember the Cambridge Ghost Society, founded thirty 
vears earlier, with which our Society can claim continuity. The 
founder of the Cambridge Society was Edward White Benson, later 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and his three principal supporters were 
Bishop Lightfoot, Bishop Westcott, and Professor Hort, three of 
the most distinguished churchmen of their day. The three principal 
founders of the S.P.R., Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney, were all sons 
of the clergy. One might infer that the ecclesiastical atmosphere of 
the mid-Victorian Age was not quite as stuffy as it is sometimes 
represented. 

The main benefit accruing from the activities of the Cambridge 
Society was that it brought into psychical research Henry Sidgwick, 
who was both by birth and marriage closely related to Benson. After 
a brilliant university career, both in mathematics and_ classics, 
Sidgwick was changing over to philosophy in which his future life’s 
work lay, but for two years during the transition he took private 
pupils in classics. In the second of these vears, Frederic Myers, who 
had come to the University well under the usual age, became his 
pupil. To this curious conjunction of circumstances may be traced 


* This paper is hased on an Address by Mr. W. H. Salter to the members 
of the A.S.P.R. on April 24, 1950. 
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the lifelong friendship between the two men, lasting till they died 
within a few months of each other, a friendship without which the 
S.P.R. might never have been founded. We can exactly date the first 
beginnings from a passage in Myers’s Obituary of Sidgwick. Myers 
has been speaking of his early religious doubts, and continues: 


.. I felt drawn in my perplexities to Henry Sidgwick as 
somehow my only hope. In a star-light walk, which I shall not 
forget (December 3rd, 1869), I asked him, almost with trembling, 
whether he thought that when Tradition, Intuition, Metaphysic 
had failed to solve the riddle of the Universe, there was still a 
chance that from any actual observable phenomena,—ghosts, spirits, 
whatsoever there might be,—some valid knowledge might be drawn 
as toa World Unseen. Already, it seemed, he had thought that this 
was possible; steadily, though in no sanguine fashion, he indicated 
some last grounds of hope; and from that night onwards I resolved 
to pursue this quest, if it might be, at his side.”! 

They were a remarkable pair, very different in temperament but 
united in what Sidgwick calls “a solid passionate determination” “to 
put the final question to the Universe.” Few men had as much 
influence on his generation as Sidgwick, for qualities both of mind 
and character. There are fashions in philosophy, as in most other 
things, and I do not know whether Sidgwick’s teachings on ethics 
or metaphysics count for much nowadays, but he is still well remem- 
bered as a vigorous champion of many needed reforms in university 
life, particularly as regards the education of women, for his sane, 
balanced judgment, and for the fact that for a religious scruple he 
jeopardized his academic career, resigning his fellowship at Trinity 
because it was a condition that the holder should belong to a 
denomination of which he had ceased to he a practicing member. 
Anybody therefore would write himself down an ass, if he had the 
hardihood to hint that a cause of which Sidgwick was a champion 
was either shoddy or trivial or silly. So when the S.P.R. came to be 
founded he was on all grounds the natural, the inevitable leader. 

Myers described himself as the combination of an amateur savant 
with a minor poet. It was as a literary man that he first became 
known, not perhaps a first-rate poet but an admirable expounder 
of poetry, as several of his essays show. He had an extraordinary 
gift of assimilating rapidly all that he read on every subject bearing 
on psychical research, an extraordinary flair for recognizing at the 
earliest moment what new developments were likely to be significant. 
He was, for instance, calling attention to Sigmund Freud’s work at 


1“In Memory of Henry Sidgwick,” by F. W. H. Myers, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XV, 1900-01, p. 454. 
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a time Freud’s name was unknown in England except to a few 
medical specialists. After his death, William James wrote of him: 
“Through him for the first time, psychologists are in possession 
of their full material, and mental phenomena are set down in an 
adequate inventory,”? 
and of Myers’s conception of hysteria as ‘“‘a disease of the hypnotic 
stratum,” a conception later corroborated by the researches of Binet 
and Janet, he wrote: 


“ 


. although Binet and Janet worked independently of Myers, 
and did work far more objective, he nevertheless will stand as the 
original announcer of a theory which, in my opinion, makes an 
epoch, not only in medical, but in psychological science, because 
it brings in an entirely new conception of our mental possibilities.’ 

Not a bad achievement, that, for an amateur savant! 


Myers was a forcible writer in a style rather ornate for modern 
taste, a fluent speaker, and a witty conversationalist. He could, and 
did, talk psychical research with equal force to meetings of the 
Society, to Mayfair dinner parties, and to university groups. I believe 
I am one of the very few persons still active in psychical research who 
ever heard Myers lecture on our subject. It was at a meeting of an 
obscure undergraduate society of which I was a member rather over 
fifty years ago. I am ashamed to say that I do not remember a word 
he said, but I have the clearest recollection of a gracious personality 
explaining with eloquence to a handful of young men matters of 
which they knew next to nothing, and answering all their questions 
with patient courtesy. He was the ideal publicist for a range of new 
ideas seeking to establish themselves in the face of much scientific 
and social prejudice. 

The alliance between Sidgwick and Myers had been effective for 
a few years before it was joined, in 1874, by the youngest of the triad, 
Edmund Gurney. Like the other two, he was a classical scholar, but 
in order to facilitate his experimental work in hypnotism, he qualified 
as a doctor. Writing of Gurney’s work fifty years after his death, 
T. W. Mitchell, for many years editor of the British Journal of 
Vedical Psychology, says: 


“Gurney’s experiments were received with incredulity and few 
realised that he was laying the foundations on which the psychology 
of abnormal mental states during the next twenty years was to 
be based.’ 


2“Frederic Myers’s Service to Psychology,” by William, James, Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XVII, 1901-2, p. 16. 

3 Thid, p. 19. 

4The Contributions of Psychical Research to Psychotherapeutics,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1939, p. 179. 
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Unlike Sidgwick and Myers, Gurney was able to devote the whole 
of his time, during his all too short life, to psychical research. I may 
perhaps be allowed to add that he was a distant cousin of my own, 
but he died while I was still a small boy and I never met him. 


These three set about every sort of psychical investigation that 
presented itself, conducting experiments in thought-transference, as 
it was then called, holding sittings with mediums of various kinds, 
and investigating spontaneous cases—apparitions, haunts, second- 
sight, and so on—of the kind that throughout the ages has excited 
the wonder and speculation of mankind, but which, apart from the 
early efforts of the Cambridge Ghost Society, no one had ever 
attempted to examine systematically, without theological or other 
prejudice. Most of the mediums they investigated were frauds and 
when, in the person of Stainton Moses, they met a medium who was 
a highly educated man, with an honorable record as parson and 
schoolmaster, it was such an agreeable change that Myers at any rate 
was inclined to put too high a value on his phenomena. Little at the 
time was known of the vagaries of the subconscious mind, so that to 
Myers his conscious rectitude seemed in itself some sort of guarantee 
for physical phenomena produced under unsatisfactory conditions and 
for communications of no high evidential value. 


To Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney alike the complete exploration of 
human personality, conscious and subconscious, and the problem of 
continued individual existence after death, were matters of such 
moment that no departure could be tolerated from the highest stand- 
ards of evidence. The various sorts of material, spontaneous, 
mediumistic, or experimental, that they were examining, called for 
evidences of different types, but whatsoever the type, there was to 
be only one standard, the highest. Myers, however, differed from the 
other two in that his emotions, ever since boyhood, had beer: enlisted 
on the side of survival, and while, equally with Sidgwick and Gurney, 
he was determined to reject all evidence that would not stand up 
to rigorous criticism, he had an ardent desire to discover evidence 
for survival that would. This ardour carried him and the others 
through many disappointments, and also enabled him to act as a link 
between the university group of which he was a member, and 
several men who had been conducting their own independent enquiries, 
with a good deal more of a survivalist bias than the Cambridge group. 


But first a word as to the Cambridge group. In close association 
with Sidgwick, Myers, and Gurney were several men and women of 
distinction. There were, for ex:mple, John Strutt, afterwards Lord 
Rayleigh, and J. J. Thomson, two of the foremost physicists of their 
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time; Bateson, a leading biologist who revived interest in the then 
forgotten work of Mendel; and above all, three members of the 
brilliant Balfour family which combined so remarkably distinction in 
science, in philosophy, in public affairs, and in psychical research: 
Arthur Balfour, later Prime Minister, Gerald Balfour, and Mrs. 
Sidgwick, all destined to become Presidents of the Society. From the 
foundation of the S.P.R. in 1882 till its Jubilee in 1932 Mrs. Sidgwick 
took a leading part in the Society’s work, and from the death of her 
hushand in 1900 and of Myers a few months later she was the 
mainstay of the Society, doing more than anyone else to shape its 
destiny, and being a constant inspiration to the many younger 
workers who learnt their psychical research from her. 

Other members of the Cambridge group, who however did not join 
the Society till a few years after its foundation, were Richard 
Hodgson, even better known to you in America than to us in England, 
and Alice Johnson, a trained biologist who had been one of the 
earliest women to contribute papers to the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society. She helped Mrs. Sidgwick in her work for the Society 
and became the best Research Officer the S.P.R. has had. 


Nor must Oxford be altogether forgotten. Following the example 
of Cambridge, an active group was founded there which attracted 
many distinguished men, several of whom later joined the S.P.R. 
The one who played the largest part in our work was Frank Podmore. 
Jeginning as a Spiritualist, he became a sceptic of the deepest dve. 


Outside the two Universities independent investigations were being 
conducted by several persons. Stainton Moses was a medium rather 
than an investigator. William Crookes on the other hand conducted 
a variety of investigations which he began under the emotional stress 
of his brother’s death. He was, of course, a first-rate chemist and 
physicist, and his applications of the methods of the laboratory to 


psychical research have aroused the greatest interest among scien- 


tifically-minded researchers, notably his measurement by a spring 


halance of the force, which he claimed was paranormal, exerted by 
D. D. Home. In his later life his interest in psychical research con- 
tinued, but his active work in it all antedates the founding of the 
S.P.R. 


Alfred Russel Wallace, who shares with Charles Darwin the credit 
of putting forward the theory of Natural Selection, was, like Crookes, 
1 convinced Spiritualist. None of his own investigations were, so far 
as I know, of importance, but on more than one occasion, he firmly 
opposed attempts by the dominant school of scientific thought to 


boycott psychical research, and to prevent its getting a fair public 
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hearing. In particular he successfully championed William Barrett in 
his attempts to bring to the notice of the scientific world his experi- 
ments in thought-transference, some of the earliest of their kind. 


It was obviously desirable to coordinate the work of the university 
groups with such free lances as Stainton Moses, Crookes, Wallace, 
and Barrett. The last-named took the initiative, by calling a conference 
of interested persons in January, 1882. It was not easy to bring into 
line a number of men and women, mostly distinguished in their own 
subjects, but widely divergent both in opinion and in critical standards, 
The group with the widest and longest experience which was also 
the most critical group only consented to come in if Sidgwick were 
offered and accepted the Presidency. This was eventually agreed, and 
in the following month the S.P.R. came into existence with Sidgwick 
as President, a post to which he was several times re-elected. 


The manifesto of the Society’s objects printed in the first volume 
of its Proceedings (pp. 3-6) is a curious document. It attempts no 
definition of psychical research beyond a vague reference to that 
“large group of debatable phenomena designated by such terms as 
mesmeric, psychical, and Spiritualistic.” The only classification of 
phenomena, and that a very rough and ready one, is to be found in 
the list of subjects entrusted to half a dozen committees and nowhere 
in the document is there any suggestion of an enquiry into the prob- 
lem of survival. But the following paragraphs are cardinal: 


“The aim of the Society will be to approach these various prob- 
lems without prejudice or prepossession of any kind, and in the 
same spirit of exact and unimpassioned enquiry which has enabled 
Science to solve so many problems, once not less obscure nor less 
hotly debated.” 


And on the next page: 


“Note.—To prevent misconception, it is here expressly stated 
that Membership of this Society does not imply the acceptance of 
any particular explanation of the phenomena investigated, nor any 
belief as to the operation, in the physical world, of forces other 
than those recognised by Physical Science.” 

Of the three founders, Gurney died in 1888, Sidgwick in 1900, 
and Myers in 1901. The first nineteen years of the Society’s life 
form therefore a well-defined period, on some of the major events of 
which I will briefly touch. During the greater part of that period and 
for some years afterwards, our two societies were one, and a glance 
at the Proceedings published at that time will show how great was 
the American share of the work through the activities of William 
James, J. H. Hyslop, Hodgson, and Romaine Newbold. You will, I 
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hope, pardon me if I treat of some things at least as well known to 
you as to me. On the very significant developments that took place 
after Myers’s death my wife is to speak to you.5 

The first major work of the new Society was the publication in 
1886 of Phantasms of the Living. It would be superfluous for me to 
describe a book which is still after all these years a classic. The main 
view advanced, that what may loosely be called ghost stories are 
genuine experiences due to telepathic impressions from the dying, 
received by the percipient’s subliminal and externalized as visual or 
auditory hallucinations, gained strong support from the larger-scale 
enquiry known as the “Census of Hallucinations.” This was begun 
in 1889 and the report, presented in 1894, was mainly the work of 
Mrs. Sidgwick and Alice Johnson. As the result of a very thorough 
analysis of 7,000 replies to a questionnaire the committee concluded 
that veridical experiences occurring at or about the time of a death 
unknown to and not expected by the percipient were much more 
frequent than could have been expected from chance-coincidence. 


oth in Phantasms and the “Census” an attempt was made to apply 
quantitative analysis to qualitative material, and this is of course a 
ticklish business. In the then position of psychical research it was 
doubtless desirable to attempt it, and if this were to be done no more 
competent persons could have been found than Gurney, Mrs. Sidgwick, 
and Alice Johnson, all of whom had been trained in the statistical 
methods of orthodox science. But it is a question whether it is possible 
from such procedure to obtain more than rough-and-ready results: 
at the best only approximations. The statistics of Phantasms and the 
Census Report are useful as corroboration of the view that most 
persons familiar with this type of evidence would have formed any- 
how. If it is desired to derive more profit than this from quantitative 
methods, then the material should be planned quantitatively from the 
start, and in that connection, of course, the statistical method has 
proved itself to be highly valuable. 


For the first forty years of the S.P.R.’s existence, the study of 
spontaneous cases played a large part in its work. Then, for some 
reason, reports of them declined in numbers. It is hard to say why, 
hut I incline to think that the Society has done its work too well and 
that among people with whom we are in contact these occurrences 
no longer excite. the wonder and therefore the interest that they 
used to. 

It may not be possible from spontaneous cases, or other qualitative 
material, to construct a water-tight proof of telepathy, but the great 


Mrs. Salter’s Address will appear in a later number of this JouRNAL. 
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variety of the experiences, and the number of percipients concerned, 
together with the fact that the experiences are spontaneous and not 
laboratory products, seem to me to make these cases of the highest 
importance if, not content with proving telepathy, we attempt to 
understand its relation to human personality. This type of evidence 
is sometimes stigmatized as “anecdotal,” a word suggesting both 
triviality and inaccuracy. Such a charge might fairly be brought 
against many popular collections of ghost stories. To apply it to the 
sort of cases collected for Phantasms or the “Census” or by later 
psychical researchers in either of our countries seems to me fantastic. 


As regards physical phenomena too there was a need for evi- 
dential standards, as is shown by the omission of a man of Crookes’s 
ability to take any precautions against deception in his earlier re- 
searches. Much had indeed been learnt by the Sidgwicks, Myers, and 
Gurney even before the foundation of the S.P.R., but an important 
advance was made in the famous Hodgson-Davey report of 1887.° 
There was a slate-writing medium called Eglinton, who, notwith- 
standing a blemished past, was still accepted as genuine by many 
admirers. Davey gave sittings at which he duplicated by quite normal 
means Eglinton’s performances. The sitters, introduced by Hodgson, 
were not told whether Davey’s methods were normal or not. They 
were asked at the end of the sitting to write out what they thought 
had been the course of events, and Hodgson and Davey then pointed 
out to them how their statements deviated from actuality, and what 
loopholes for deception, overlooked by them, had been utilised by 
Davey. This report is almost a textbook for anyone setting out to 
investigate physical phenomena. 

In 1896 Podmore, analyzing all the poltergeist cases, eleven in 
number, previously reported on by the Society, drew attention to 
the prevalence in the reports of trickery by physically or mentally 
subnormal adolescents: the ‘naughty little girl” theory, as his critics 
called it. In doing so he described what is the typical, but not the 
invariable, poltergeist situation. He also contributed indirectly to the 
understanding of trance-mediumship, because there is an instructive 
parallelism between the “naughty little girls’—and boys—of the 
poltergeist cases, such secondary personalities as Sally in the 
Jeauchamp case (communicated by Morton Prince to the Society 
in 1899), and numerous child controls of trance mediums, Little 
Dicky, for instance, of Stainton Moses. 

I have left to the end what was the most important of all the 
developments of this time, the early stages of Mrs. Piper’s medium- 


6 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. TV, 1886-87, pp. 381-495, continued in Vol. VIII, pp. 
253-310. 
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ship, including the whole of the periods when Phinuit and George 
Pelham were the main controls, and the beginning of the Rector 
control. The principal work of investigation was of course done here 
in America, by James, Hodgson, and Hyslop, but the visits of Mrs. 
Piper to England in 1889, and again in 1906, with the reports made 
by Myers, Lodge, and Leaf on the first visit, and by Piddington on 
the second, produced evidence of great value, while Mrs. Sidgwick’s 
psychological study of her mediumship in 1915 is, I think, the best 
and most comprehensive study of any medium. It was through Mrs. 
Piper that Myers at long last received, as he considered, that con- 
clusive proof of personal survival for which he had all his life been 
seeking, 

I have not time to mention all the experiments in telepathy and 


clairvoyance which were conducted. In this matter the early work 
was, both as regards precautions against deception and as regards 


evaluation of the results, a long way behind later developments. Nor 
can I dwell further on the advancement of medical psychology to 


which other psvchical researchers besides Mvyers and Gurney con- 
tributed. 

Since those early days psychical research has not stood still. Much 
new evidence has been obtained, some of it of a very novel kind. 
There have heen many advances in technique. But the foundations 

f both our Societies were well and truly laid. I can of course speak 

f the London Society, and as regards that, one may say with 
two cardinal principles laid down in the Society's 
er been abandoned. 
vould remind vou of the words I quoted earlier : 
iety will be to approach [its] problems without 
prepossession of any kind.” T cannot savy how often in 
write for the S.P.R. I have made use of the sanctified 
Society expresses no corporate opinion,” but our im- 
further than that. Our meetings and the pages of our 
an open forum for the expression of sincere 
ypinions of shades on all departments of our work. 
Attempts have from time to time been made within the S.P.R. to 


it into a propagandist body “with a more positive basis,” as it 


said, which tn fact means a basis of belief in survival and com- 
nunication. [ can remember two such attempts since the First World 
War, the second backed by all the energy and popular prestige of 
Conan Doyle. These attempts received no support from the more 
distinguished survivalists within the Society, Myers in the earlier 
vears, Lodge later. And from the survivalists’ own point of view 


they were ill-conceived. Such a pronouncement in favour of survival 
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and communication as was made by Mrs. Sidgwick at the time of the 
Society's Jubilee owed a great deal of its force to the fact that it 
summed up the life-experience of one who had from the earliest 
days been a critically-minded member of a critically-minded Society. 

The other cardinal principle which we have observed is that we 
should take a very wide view of the scope of psychical research, hold- 
ing that the purpose of it is to see that no aspect of human personality 
is left unexplored. In particular the aim is to examine those aspects 
which lie outside the scope not only of the physical sciences, but of 
the academic and clinical departments of psychology. Every other 
branch of science has developed a technique appropriate to its own 
subject matter, and the strangeness of the terrain abandoned to the 
psychical researcher implies that if he is to penetrate across “the 
enchanted Boundary” he may have to resort to unusual methods. 

From time to time suggestions have been made that the S.P.R. 
should concentrate, for a time at least, on the narrower front of 
quantitative experiment. This has been advocated on two grounds, 
neither of which appeals to me. First, it is suggested that we cannot 
expect scientists to take interest in our work otherwise. Well, I do 
not know why the modern scientist should scorn that wide approach 
to our problems which satisfied Crookes, J. J. Thomson, the two 
Rayleighs who have been Presidents of the S.P.R., and Oliver Lodge, 
not to mention numerous medical psychologists of distinction. Scien- 
tists who hold aloof from psychical research are, I think, either 
persons who already have enough on their hands, or else persons with 
a strong materialistic bias. The conditionally convertible scientist I 
believe to be mythical. 

The other ground is that one should proceed from the relatively 
simple to the more complex. This may be a sound procedure in some 
branches of enquiry, but the results of quantitative ESP seem to me 
so fundamentally different from those of trance mediumship or 
automatic writing as to raise a doubt whether the study of the one 
would be a helpful preparation for the study of the other. Good 
subjects for investigation are not to be had for the asking, and we 
should indeed have been neglecting our opportunities if we had 
declined to study Mrs. Piper or Mrs. Leonard because no Basil 
Shackleton had yet been exhaustively examined, or even appeared 
on the horizon. 

Is not the deference to external opinion implied in these sugges- 
tions defeatist in spirit, and has not psychical research achieved in 
the last seventy years enough to be entitled to decide for itself its 
own objectives and to use whatever methods it thinks best calculated 


to promote its ultimate aim, the complete exploration of the mind 
of Man? 





An Inherited Baffling Perception 
and its Uncovering 


Cc. M. COPPER, M. D. 


My mother possessed what is often popularly spoken of as a sixth 
sense for she had the gift of perceiving the apparently imperceptible. 
In my teen years she would not infrequently inform me of something 
which it did not seem possible that she could know, and occasionally 
of an occurrence to come. If I expressed a doubt of what she told 
me, she would just smile and tell me to wait and see. This I would 
do, and invariably | would find that she had been correct in her 
statements regarding past events and in her prognostications. 

In answer to my queries as to how she had come to know, she could 
only say that she knew but she did not know how she knew. This 
never seemed to bother her, and I have no reason to believe that she 
ever tried to uncover the mechanism of her faculty. 

My make-up, however, would not permit me to let it go at that, 
and I wondered and pondered a good deal over her feats, but all 
my wondering and pondering brought me no nearer to an under- 
standing of them. I now regret I did not keep a record of the circum- 
stances and details of some of her disclosures so that I could vouch 
for their accuracy. As I did not, I can but say that she at times 
exhibited a discernment beyond that evidenced in the experiences 
to be related, and that her perceptions concerned places and persons 
far and near. 

It was not until after I was graduated in medicine at the University 
of Edinburgh that anything occurred away from home which re- 
minded me of my mother’s feats. To my surprise, it concerned 
myself; to my surprise, for I had always regarded myself as a poor 
observer of matters in general, inasmuch as I had often failed to 
notice something which those around me had observed, and never 
once had I to my knowledge become aware of anything which others 
had not perceived. 

At the time, I was serving in the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh 
as house surgeon to Mr. John Chiene, the Professor of Surgery in 
the University. Within a few weeks, and without any change, as far 
as I knew, in my mental habits, three incidents occurred which 
evidenced to me that I had developed a measure of the kind of 
discernment that my mother had exhibited, and that I had at the 
same time become subject to the performance of automatic acts, 
that is, of acts which I could neither inhibit nor control. 
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These incidents were the beginning of a series of experiences 
some of which, now that I have retired from the practice of medicine, 
I feel I should relate, inasmuch as I believe them to be of medico- 
legal significance. The later revealing of the uncovered mechanism 
of my perceptions may help others to unravel some of their own 
puzzling experiences, and perhaps be to them, as it was to me, of 
educational value. In doing it I regret that I must necessarily pro- 
ject myself so much into the picture. 


Incident 1. Surgeons from distant places occasionally dropped 
in to call upon Mr. Chiene. One of them was Sir George , 
of Glasgow. Sir George at that time was carrying on a line of 
research which he discussed with Mr. Chiene. Much interested, I 
deferentially listened in. My attitude must have appealed to Sir | 
George for, on leaving, he suggested to Mr. Chiene that he permit me 
to visit him at Glasgow to see how they did things there. Mr. Chiene 
gladly assented, and a few mornings later I found myself in a 
Glasgow operating room watching Sir George at work. 


The first operation was an intra-abdominal one. Standing on a 
low form some distance from Sir George and his associates, I kept 
busy noting the little differences in technique, and in the set-up of 
the operating room, from those in vogue in Edinburgh. The operation 
was completed, the incision closed, and the patient taken back to her 
room. Then the head operating-room nurse announced a sponge was 


missing. Sir George was greatly perturbed and asked for a recount. 
Yes, it was so. 


When it had become evident that none of the doctors or nurses 
could explain the matter, I asked Sir George if I might say a word. 
In response to his nod, I told him I was sure the sponge had been 
left in the patient’s abdomen, and that I felt confident I could point 
out to him its exact location. Picking up a few instruments and 
beckoning me to follow, he hastened to the bedside of the patient, 
who had not yet come out of the anaesthetic. On my pointing out 
where I was convinced it was, he cut through a few stitches, opened 
a small section of the wound, introduced a pair of forceps to the 
spot indicated, and pulled out the missing sponge. 


It naturally seemed strange to the operating staff that a visitor 
should have perceived a matter pertaining to the operation which 
had escaped their observation, and, stranger still, that he had per- 
mitted the abdomen to be closed, and the patient taken to her room, 
without acquainting Sir George with the oversight. Fortunately I 
was able to tell Sir George that only after the sponge was missed 
did I realize that I knew where it was. 
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The incident interested me because I had for the first time per- 
something which others, even though they were more 
laced, had failed to note; but more so because in the 

the operation I had experienced a fleeting premonition that 


oversight would occur. 


Incident 2. One evening after dinner all except one of the internes 


were j hatting as they sat in the big living room of the Residency. 
“Where is K?” an interne inquired. “He went out to dinner and 
will not be back until late,” his particular crony replied. Immediately 
I ejaculated, “He returned half an hour ago, is now in his room, and 
will not come in here tonight.” 

Those present looked askance at me as we all had been in the 
closed room for over an hour, and it was inconceivable to them 
that I should know whereof I spoke. Two of them jumped up and 
went to the absent member’s room to check on me. They reported 
back that he was there, that he had returned about half an hour 
previously, and that he was then turning in for the night. 

In this instance it will be noted I had apparently exhibited a 
clairvoyant faculty of a retrocognitive, contemporary, and, to some 
extent, precognitive nature, as I had correctly affirmed what an 
individual at least would not do in the immediate future. 


Incident 3. The wings comprising the medical side of the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh were widely separated from the wings of the 
surgical side, the two departments being connected by a long corridor 
about midway of which a door opened into the Residency where the 
house physicians and house surgeons lived. 

One morning I had returned to the Residency from the surgical 
side and was sitting in the living room, sipping a shandy-gaff, when 
one of the house physicians entered. Glancing casually at him, I 
exclaimed, “Forbes, whatever made you quarrel with your head 
nurse?” Looking daggers at me, he retorted, “What business have 
you to follow me around and spy upon me?” Calling the attendant, 
I asked him to tell the Doctor how long I had been sitting there. 
“For more than half an hour,” he informed him. In no way appeased, 
my fellow interne burred back, “It is almost as bad to have a mind- 


” 


reader amongst us as it would be to have a spy 

His provocative remark aroused in me no counter-emotional re- 
iction, so astounded was I at the occurrence. In the first place, I had 
ot the slightest idea how I knew of the quarrel, and if asked, I could 
nly have replied, I know but T do not know how I know. Secondly, 
I had blurted out the remark; that is, it had escaped from me without 
my having had any intention of making it. And it was as though my 
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own remark had informed me of the quarrel. Thirdly, I experienced 
such a sense of conviction that the quarrel had occurred that nothing 
my fellow interne could have said would have induced me to believe 
otherwise. 

Some years passed before I experienced another compulsion or 
similar discernment. In their course I had settled in San Francisco and 
was busy trying to build a practice. My mind, however, would often 
revert to the three incidents I have related, and I could not help but 
feel that as they had involved myself I should be able to uncover the 
mechanism of the perceptions. 


With this in mind, and having heard a few individuals claim they 
could depend upon their so-called hunches, I inquired into the genesis 
and reliability of my own hunches to see whether there were any con- 
nection between them and the discernments I have recorded, and with 
the same intent I inquired into the nature of the snapshot or spot- 
diagnoses of a master spotshot diagnostician whom I had come to 
know. 

Thus I kept tab of the occasions on which, when hearing the tele- 
phone ring, I felt like saying, I have a hunch that So-and-So is call- 
ing me. I found that in every instance there was a factor, and an 
evident factor at that, which had begotten the idea. It might be that 
I had become aware that a friend who usually telephoned me when 
he came to town had arrived, or that I wished to hear from some 
particular individual, or desired not to be annoyed by some pestiferous 
person prone to telephoning, or feared that a seriously ill patient had 
become worse. It, too, soon became evident that there were varying 
degrees of probability involved in these hunch impressions. 


A similar condition of affairs prevailed in regard to my hunches as 
to who a caller might be and to my hunch impressions in general. My 
conclusion was that my hunch impressions ran the gamut from mere 
notions to near-convictions, that not one of them carried a sense of 
its verity, and that I could not depend upon any one of them. 


I had an excellent opportunity of looking into the snap-diagnoses 
of the master snapshot diagnostician, as he had been good enough to 
ask me to become associated with him in a hospital service. There 
we would go the round of the hospital wards together, and he, after 
asking a patient a few questions, and after making the briefest of 
examinations or none at all, woula snap-diagnose for me the patient’s 
ailments and then pass on, leaving me to go over the patient in my 
routine way. In the case of some of his brilliant conclusions he seemed 
to have so little to go upon, and to be so assured of their correctness, 
that one for a while wondered about the mechanism of their origin. 
An inquiry into them, apd a study of the man and his method, how- 
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ever, revealed that he achieved them one and all consciously by rea- 
son of the following factors. 

He had received an excellent education, had served under well- 
known European clinicians, and had read extensively in medical 
literature. Further, he had had a wealth of medical experience, and 
had developed a flair for instantaneously seizing upon pertinent diag- 
nostic clues. Though he was a trifle deaf, his other senses were very 
acute. Thus he had a nose that could detect the slightest trace of an 
alcoholic or acetone breath, and an eye that was as keen as a hawk’s. 

He appreciated early what most of us only later came to realize, 
that people of like physical and emotional make-up are prone to 
develop the same ailments. Dr. George Draper, of New York, in his 
book Disease and the Man strikingly illustrates this by telling of three 
patients, in adjoining beds in the Presbyterian Hospital in New York, 
whose measurements and proportions were almost superimposable. 
One was an Anglo-Saxon, one a Pole, and the third an Italian. Each 
one had gastric ulcer, and in each one, strange to say, the ulcer had 
perforated. My friend had an eye for these likenesses of structure and 
an appreciation of their significance. He had a retentive memory for 
previously seen clinical pictures, and seemed to be able at a glance 
to catch any resemblance between a case at hand and one he had 
previously seen, or one of which he had heard or read, and he con- 
tinued to keep in touch with the current medical literature, and thus 
add to the fund of knowledge from which he drew in jumping to his 
conclusions. 

\s illustrative of his quick acumen in making use of previously 
acquired information, the following story is of interest. Shortly after 
the publication of Mr. (afterward Lord) Moyniham’s classic paper 
on duodenal ulcer, which we had both read, we had gone abroad. In 
this paper Mr. Moyniham had pictured clearly the characteristic 
symptoms occasioned by these ulcers. To the communication, as to 
communications in general of Anglo-Saxon origin, the Germans were 
slow to give heed. Before leaving, we had also attended a demonstra- 
tion in which Dr. H. C. Moffitt, of San Francisco, had exhibited 
some cases of hypernephroma and concisely drawn attention to their 
characteristics 

One day I was chatting outside the University of Berlin with the 
first assistant of the Professor of Surgery in the University when he 
suddenly asked me whether I knew Dr. ——~, of San Francisco, 
mentioning mv friend’s name. 

“Intimately,” I replied. 

“He is a wonderful diagnostician, is he not?” 

“What makes you think so?” 
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“Well, there were two cases in one of our surgical wards on which 
we could not reach a diagnosis. A few weeks ago I took the Doctor 
round the ward. On coming to one of them I briefly recounted his 
symptoms. ‘A case of duodenal ulcer,’ he instantaneously remarked. 
‘Do you think so?’ I dubiously asked. ‘Unbedingt,’* he replied. I 
then took him to the other case. Putting his hand on the abdominal 
tumor, he said, ‘It is a hypernephroma.’ Again I dubiously asked, 
‘Do you think so?’ and again he replied, ‘Unbedingt.’ Operation 
proved he was correct in both instances. A wonderful diagnostician 
assuredly.” 


Though I had been too grooved in routine to discard it, yet when 
the opportunity to follow its ritual was denied me, I would essay 
his method. I, however, was never comfortable in doing so. It seemed 
to me too much like reaching a verdict after hearing only a part of 
the evidence, and I recognized its flaws, in my hands. 


I further regret to have to add that this friend, perhaps by reason 
of his high percentage of successes, became so enamored of his method 
that he not infrequently failed to have essential laboratory and X-ray 
examinations made. In consequence he committed occasional serious 
errors. Apparently unable to reorient himself, he gradually lost pres- 
tige and was ultimately passed in the race by much less talented 
men who adhered to an orderly routine. 


I was driven to conclude that intentionally made snapshot diag- 
noses, even in the hands of an expert, were but glorified medical 
hunches, and that neither they nor hunches in general were in any 
way akin to my inner discernments. 


I next tested myself to see whether perchance I possessed any of the 
telepathic faculty with which my fellow internes had credited me. I 
probed into the instances of simultaneous, or near-simultaneous, think- 
ing of the same subject in which I was one of the participants. In 
the vast majority of cases I found that my companion and I were 
thinking along widely different lines, and never once did I have the 
slightest feeling that we were in mental communication. Further, if 
I were with one who was evidently pondering over something, I 
would cease my activities, close my eyes, and try to tune in on his 
thought; and. at other times I would ponder over a matter to see 
whether my companion would tune in on my mental process. 


Finally I arranged with an intimate of long standing that each in 
turn, at set times, would concentrate on some question or person 
while the other tried to catch the thought. In making these tests I 
would vary my state of mind from one of attentiveness to one of 


* Unqualifiedly. 
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passivity. I got nothing but negative results, and I was forced to 
conclude that I possessed no telepathic ability whatsoever. 

Meanwhile I had seen a lightning calculator on the Orpheum stage. 
His, to me, amazing performance led me to look up the history of a 
number of these prodigies. I found that though some of them had 
been able to uncover the method they used in making, in such a 
marvelously short time and with astonishing accuracy, their compli- 
cated and extraordinary calculations, others had not the slightest 
idea how they achieved their results. In other words, they had come 
to know without. knowing how they knew. 


I also, in the course of my inquiry into the dependability of my 
hunch impressions, had looked up in many dictionaries the word 
“intuition.” I found the generally given meaning to be “immediate 
cognition without the use of reasoning or inference,” and that there 
was a verb “to intuit,” which meant “to come to know through in- 
tuition,” i.e., in essence to come to know without knowing how one 
knew. I further learnt that many individuals experienced a conviction 
of the verity of their intuited cognitions. 


It was, however, as difficult for me to believe that intuitions as 
generally understood came from nowhere as it would have been for 
me to accept that no mental process lay back of the calculations made 
by those lightning calculators who were not cognizant of the method 
they used, and I began to play with the idea that intuitions were 
deductions subconsciously reached from data consciously or sub- 
consciously registered, and that my mother’s and my discernments 
might be of this nature. 

Whether or not mulling over these matters had anything to do with 
it I do not know, but, be that as it may, I saw again, in all its 
details, the third incident I have related, and there flashed to mind, 
as does a forgotten name, the mental process through which I had 
become aware of the quarrel &nd the subconsciously registered im- 
pression that had fathered it. 


Incident 3. As I was seated enjoying my drink, the door of the 
room had opened. Casually looking up, I saw that Forbes, one of the 
house physicians, had entered. He skirted the end of the big center 

picked up a pitcher of water, and began to fill a glass. In doing 
urned, so that I got a clear view of his face. It was much redder 
sual and it was evident that he was considerably flustered. He 


1 and angrv, I subconsciously divined. My subcon- 


il process continued, he must have quarreled with some 
f? No, he would be more perturbed but not so 


? No, he might be as angrv but he would not be 
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so perturbed. It must have been with an equal. Who is there in his 
ward, from which he has evidently just come, who to all intents and 
purposes is his equal? The head nurse. 


Thus, in the twinkling of an eye, I had subconsciously registered and 
interpreted a complex behavior reaction. I had reasoned out its cause 
and then blurted out what I had deduced, and in so doing had made 
myself consciously cognizant of the quarrel. The question, I may add, 
was an expression of surprise that the quarrel had occurred, as the 
head nurse in the ward I was looking after was a dear old soul with 
whom I could not imagine myself quarreling. I then had the key to 
these discernments, and all I had to do in relation to incidents 1 and 2 
was to repicture them and to uncover what I had registered and the 
mental process that it had engendered. 


Incident 1. I had noticed early in the operation that every sponge 
I could see had a piece of tape attached to it, and each tape a pair 
of forceps, presumably as a clue to its whereabouts. Later, as my wan- 
dering eye had rested momentarily on the operative field, I had seen 
Sir George hurriedly pick up a sponge which, to my surprise, had 
no attached tell-tale tape, and pack it out of sight beneath and distal 
to the lower angle of the wound. I recalled I had got the impression 
that in doing it he was so bent on his purpose that he did not realize 
he was using an untaped sponge, and that then it had flashed upon 
me that being later without a clue to its location he would close the 
abdomen without removing it. The premonition came and went, but, 
when the nurse announced a sponge was missing, it flashed back to 
mind, and I felt certain it had come true, and that the missing sponge 
was the untaped one that I had seen Sir George pack out of sight, 
and that it was still where I had seen him place it. 


Incident 2. I was able to resurrect that, while paying little or no 
attention to the conversation, I had heard faint footsteps approaching 
the closed door from the direction of the entrance to the Residency. 
I had recognized them as those of X, and I had gotten the impression 
that he was striving to make them inaudible. They had halted at the 
door as though the walker were listening to what was going on within 
the room. At that moment one amongst us, whom I had sensed X 
always sought to avoid, commenced to speak. Immediately the foot- 
steps moved cautiously away in the direction of X’s room. X was 
a stubborn Scot not given to changing his mind. He then later in the 
evening would not come in amongst us. 


Satisfied that I had solved my problem, and that ny mother’s and 
my perceptions and indeed intuitions in general depended upon sub- 
conscious cerebration, I gave the matter no further thought until the 
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following rather extraordinary incident occurred. Early one morning 
I was awakened by the telephone ringing. A nurse was on the phone. 

“Is this the doctor?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Would you be good enough to come to Room X immediately 
you arrive at the Dante Sanitarium ?” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“To see a man who is unconscious and dying of pneumonia.” 

“What is the use of my seeing an unconscious dying man?” 

“Perhaps none, but his relatives have asked that you be called in 
consultation, and Drs. — and ____, who are looking after him, 
have instructed me to ring you up and request you not to wait on 
ceremony, but to call on the patient as quickly as you conveniently 
can.” 

“All right! I will make that my first call,” I replied. 

\t the hospital I found the patient’s relatives walking to and fro 
past the door waiting to be summoned at the end to his bedside. With- 
in his room the blinds were drawn and the atmosphere was one of 
gloom. Raising the blinds, I went and inspected him. He was in a 
stuporous state and evidently critically ill but not to my mind in 
extremis. | examined his chest, etc., as thoroughly as conditions per- 
mitted and then studied the chart. Everything medically advisable had 
been done for him and I had nothing new to offer. Then, without 
conscious intent, I went back to the man, took hold of him, and 
shook and shook and shook him. Finally he opened his eyes and 
regarded me more or less dazedly. Letting go of him, and emphasizing 
my remarks with my fist, I said to him, without realizing what I was 
going to say: “You have two more days to go, two more days to go. 
You must hang on, hang on, and if you do it you will get well.” 

Instructing the nurse to impress this thought upon him whenever 
an opportunity should arise, I left the room. In the corridor I advised 
his relatives to go home, for unless a sudden change for the worse 
should occur he would not die within the next twenty-four hours. 
I said it was possible for him to get well, and that they should keep 
this thought in mind and not take it for granted that he would surely 
die 

The next morning T met his nurse outside his room. She looked at 

a little queerly, and in answer to my inquiries she said that, 
ugh the pati 


ate 


patient was, generally speaking, in the same condition, he 
once in a while would partly come to and she could then hear him 


mutter, “He told me to hang on.” 


It was some little time before I again had occasion to visit this 
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hospital. When I did, I was requested to go to Room B. In this room, 
into which he had been moved, I found the patient. He was still as 
weak as a kitten but he was convalescing. On seeing me, he recog- 
nized me and, putting out his hand, he simply said that he wanted to 
shake hands with the man who had told him to “hang on.” 


In order that the reader may better follow the interpretation of this 
incident, I would say that the type of pneumonia from which the 
patient suffered usually lasts from seven to nine days, when the tem- 
perature falls abruptly and resolution of the pneumonic process begins. 
Some years previously I had attended a patient similarly afflicted 
who had been unconscious for some days and who, though he had a 
completely irregular pulse all through his attack, had recovered. I 
had gone to the hospital expecting to see a patient concerning whose 
near demise there could be no question. The sight of his waiting 
relatives pacing the corridor and the drawn blinds within the room 
had both served to heighten this feeling. His heart, however, was in 
better shape than the heart of my former patient had been at a cor- 
responding period of his sickness. Realizing this, I then became some- 
what wrought up at the expressed hopeless prognosis and afraid that 
the patient himself might have learnt of it and hence have concluded 
that it was useless for him to make a fight to live. From inspecting 
the chart and examining his chest I had subconsciously deduced that 
his attack was within two days of being over. I also had subconscious- 
ly realized that though he was unconscious he could be roused, and 
then I had been compelled to shake him to accomplish it in order to 


tell him that he had only two more days to go and that he must 
hang on. 


From this time on I was subject at sporadic intervals to seizures 
of this kind. I term them “seizures” as I never knew when one of them 
was going to occur. Like epileptic seizures they varied in their inten- 
sity, and in their major form it was as though another than I per- 
formed the compelled action and then informed me of the perception 
and assured me of its verity. Finally, there came a time when im- 
mediately following my conscious cognition of the associated per- 
ception its genesis would flash to mind. The seizures would occur : 
(a) as above, on occasions of life and death; (b) in cases of less 
serious import; and (c) also when I was engaged in matters of 
little or no importance, as, for example, when I was playing games 
of dominos or contract bridge. To illustrate the latter: 


In a game of contract bridge I was the declarer at a three no trump 
contract. To make the bid, I must take four spade tricks. In the 
dummy were the ace, king, queen, and the two. I held the ten, nine, 
and the four. There was, of course, nothing to it if the remaining 
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six cards were divided three and three, or even if the opponent to my 
left held four to the knave, provided I could divine his holding. I 
led the ten, intending to play the queen from dummy if the ten were 
not covered. In mid air | was compelled, without knowing why, to 
change my intended play and to put up the small one from dummy. 
Instantaneously following the action I was made certain that the 
player to my left held four to the knave, and I automatically reached 
to gather the trick before the opponent to my right had played. 

Immediately after the occurrence there flashed to mind the key to 
the discernment. It was the forearm movement the opponent to my 
left had used in playing his card. He had hoped I would not finesse 
the ten. The thought had caused his wrist to tighten automatically 
just as occurs when one is unduly anxious over a golf shot. This 
necessitated an ampler movement of the forearm, as the reader will 
note if he tightens his wrist on playing a card. This ampler movement 
I had subconsciously perceived, subconsciously divined the reason 
for it, and then had been activated to play accordingly. 

The continued occurrence of these-compelled acts quite disturbed 
me. In spite of its happy outcome, the incident in which I had so 
vigorously and persistently shaken the supposedly dying patient par- 
ticularly affected me, for I could not but realize that if he had died 
it might well have been held that I had hastened his end, and, to 
make matters worse, I felt sure that the nurse who had witnessed the 


occurrence had not the slightest idea that my action had been a 
compelled one. 


[ further realized that should I be similarly activated to perform any 
other act, even to the committing of murder, I should be unable to 
prevent myself from doing it. So much did this thought prey upon 
me that I experienced a nightmare in which this very thing occurred. 
I had been convicted of the murder of a stranger to me, had been 
condemned to be hanged, and was in the death cell in San Quentin 
awaiting the carrving out of the sentence. During the trial I had not 
been able to make it known that my action had been a compelled 
one, nor was I able in my confused state to uncover what had 
begotten the compulsion. Distraught as I was, I seemed to realize 
that under the circumstances the verdict had been a just one. I 

oke as I heard the footsteps of the guards approaching my cell to 
ke me to the gallows. 


In later discussing with Sir James Mackenzie, the eminent heart 
Sa) . 
specialist, the helplessness of one so compelled, he remarked that he 
could well appreciate it, as he had had one relevant experience. 


Sir James possessed a huge lithe body as well as a mind of spacious 
and unusual capacity. He said that when he was practicing in Burnley, 
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in Lancashire, Lady Mackenzie had become seriously ill. In con- 
sequence, he had posted on the gate a notice stating there was sick- 
ness in the house and requesting passersby to make as little noise 
as possible. 

One day two pedestrians stopped before the gate and loudly berated 
one another. The Doctor, from within, drew their attention to the 
notice and waved them to move along. This they did, but again they 
loitered and renewed their quarrel. Again he requested them to 
move on; and again, after going a short distance, they stopped and 
noisily disputed. 

Sir James said he ‘“‘came to” to find himself holding the disputants 
by the lapels of their coats and beating their heads violently together. 
Fearful of what he might have done to them, he loosened his hold, 
whereupon they scampered off in opposite directions. In this instance 
he had been motivated to open the gate, to run out into the road, to 
seize hold of the two men, and to use them in such a way that he 
might well have fractured the skull of one or both of them without 
his having had any conscious intent even to approach them. Sir 
James thought that an individual who could be driven to such an 


action should be ever on his guard to prevent himself from getting 
into such a state. 


I, however, had been activated to some of my compulsive actions 
when I was not wrought up, and I could only hope that my inner 
make-up was such that I would not be thus activated to commit a 
criminal act. The lapse of years has served to lessen my fears in this 
regard, and happily the general trend of the seizures has sufficed to 
make me feel that my compelled acts would be more apt to be directed 
to a helpful than to a malicious end. On the other hand, I still feel 
confident that many crimes, and among them many murders, have 
been committed, and as a matter of fact many heroic deeds performed, 
which were not consciously conceived and consciously dictated, but 
were subconsciously compelled, and when I see in a newspaper, as 
IT occasionally do, a statement by a murderer that he was compelled 
to commit the murder and doesn’t know why, I am all too conscious 
that he may be speaking the literal truth. 


Interspersed with such seizures there occurred many instances of 
what I cannot but regard as frustrated forms of them. 

Thus without there occurring any compelled action I would at 
times become suddenly cognizant, while playing games or in my 
work, of something seemingly imperceptible. For example, in playing 
games I would come to know, without knowing how I knew, where 
a key card or domino lay, of a misconception that one of the players 
had formed, and in consequence what faulty bid or play he would 
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make if given the opportunity. Always in such cases the uncovered 
key to the discernment was the subconscious registering and correct 
interpretation of an involuntary behavior reaction on the part of the 
individual concerned, a reaction that he did not realize he had 


exhibited and of the significance of which he therefore could have 
no knowledge. 


Similarly, as in my play, so in the course of my work the solution 
of a puzzling problem, in a field in which I had no particular knowl- 
edge, would occasionally come in a flash, and at the time I would 
be unable to tell the others on the case how I had arrived at it. I 
could only say I knew but did not know how I knew. In every instance 
the key to the discernment was some item of information that I had 
previously, perhaps years before, consciously or subconsciously, ac- 


quired and that did not come to mind until after the solving of the 
problem. 


In conclusion, I desire to say that in disclaiming for myself the 
possession of any telepathic or extrasensorial faculty, or indeed of 
any faculty which is not common to all, I do not mean to imply that 
others do not possess them. 





Impressions of a Recent Visit Abroad 
J. B. RHINE 


| am glad to record a few words on the impressions gained on the 
trip my wife and I recently made to Britain, the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Sweden, France, Switzerland, Austria, and West Germany 
to meet fellow-workers engaged in research in parapsychology. Since 
I have already turned over to the Parapsychology Bulletin my notes 
on the research we found going on in Europe, | will add here only 
some more general observations that come to mind. 

It is a truly rewarding adventure to meet with co-workers in other 
parts of the world who have been having similar research experiences. 
The complete assurance of a common bond of understanding gives 
us immediately a good basis for the free exchange of ideas, and that 
is priceless to the research worker. There is, moreover, some magic 
in the glow of mutual satisfaction which makes for ready agreement 
and sympathetic appreciation of different viewpoints. We found 
people with whom we had differed for years in correspondence quite 
as eager to meet us more than half-way as we were to understand 
them. One could say a great deal about the importance of having 
personal acquaintance among those who are working on common 
problems, or even related ones; but it is hard to do justice to a point 
that may in fact have to be experienced to be fully appreciated. 

No less gratifying, and perhaps even more so, is the experience 
of coming upon a hitherto unknown worker in our field of inquiry, 
a lone individual who has been struggling perhaps for years against 
the usual difficulties, plus the additional one of isolation. The exchange 
of common troubles, the opportunity for sharing a few advantages, 
the meeting of minds in constructive criticism and appreciation, and 
all that goes with these experiences—these are moments one never 
forgets. They exemplify the real fraternity of science. 

If anyone thinks that the conduct of scientific inquiry is a per- 
fectly detached and neutral experience, devoid of passion and feeling, 
he probably knows nothing about the matter from first-hand ex- 
perience. In almost every case we found the psi-research worker 
involved with collateral problems that “turn earth’s smoothness 
rough.” Nearly everywhere the failure and frustration inherent in 
experimenting with elusive phenomena were present to make progress 
difficult and uncertain. Two men were working on their projects in 
psi research in the face of criticism from their colleagues that would 
have frightened off less courageous men; and we did find at least one 
who had been compelled to stop, temporarily at least. Another was 
cheerfully going ahead with his work in parapsychology knowing full 
well that in doing so he was deliberately giving up his chances for 
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recognition and advancement in his major profession. Still another 
was making substantial financial sacrifices he could ill afford in order 
to carry out his research. In several instances well-established men 
were coming far afield from their primary professional interests to 
look into the problems of parapsychology. A number of young men, 
too, were having to choose a professional vantage-point from which 
to operate in the neighboring field of parapsychology as their primary 
research interest. 

No one that we found, however, felt sorry for himself. On the 
contrary, there was plenty of clear-eyed awareness on the part of 
these explorers as to what they have been heading into and what 
they might reasonably expect in the way of a reaction on the part of 
their fellows. While no one seemed to have been lured into para- 
psychology by any promise of fame or fortune, there was confidence 
in the ultimate triumph over the difficulties of our research field, 
and in its eventual recognition as one of the most important of 
scientific studies. 

Ever since parapsychology became a serious branch of inquiry 
through the founding of the Society for Psychical Research, in 
London, Great Britain has been the leading country in such activities. 
One need not travel, of course, to discover that it still is, for the 
evidence is in the literature. But in actual contact the impression is 
deepened. Nowhere else are the audiences quite as ready for the 
discussion of scientific findings in parapsychology on as serious and 
technical a level. The Dutch, too, are well-informed and have uni- 
versity instruction on the subject, and the Swedes are making notable 
progress in research. In the other countries there are here and there 
individual researches of great promise, although they are more 
scattered. If we could only have a decade of peace (though few, alas, 
have much hope that this will be their lot), one feels that our science 
would be fully able to make its own way and make its impact felt, 
too, upon the world. 


Review 


VERY PECULIAR PEOPLE. By E. J. Dingwall. Rider & Co., 
London, 1950. 224 pages, 11 illustrations. 18s. 


The subtitle of this interesting volume is “Portrait Studies in the 


(Queer, the Abnormal, and the Uncanny,” and the five principal 
persons who sit for their portraits are Swedenborg, Johann Jetzer, 
St Mary Magdalene de’ Pazzi, Hadrian Beverland, and Eusapia 
Palladino. In appendices to the respective chapters, a number of 


ther odd persons are mentioned and described at varying lengths. 
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The Abbé Vachere is one of the most interesting of them. Another 
book of the same general type, entitled Some Human Oddities, was 
published in 1947 by the author. 

To readers of this Journat Dr. Dingwall is probably best known 
as the Director, in 1921, of the Department of Physical Phenomena 
of the A.S.P.R. In the following year he was appointed Research 
Officer of the S.P.R., and, in 1925, he held twenty-nine sittings with 
“Margery,” in Boston, for the purpose of reporting on her case to 
the English organization. His books, How to Go to a Medium and 
Ghosts and Spirits of the Ancient World, are familiar to students 
of psychical research. 

The present book is characterized by the thoroughness, the 
abundant and exact documentation, the objectivity, and the level- 
headed judgment which Dr. Dingwall’s readers have learned to 
expect from him. Of the five peculiar people he now discusses, 
Swedenborg and especially Palladino are likely to be of most interest 
to members of the A.S.P.R. 

Dr. Dingwall pays tribute to Swedenborg’s intelligence and honesty, 
and has no doubt of the genuineness of the hallucinations which he 
interpreted as visions of spirits, angels, and even of God, and on 
which he founded his system of religious thought. Dr. Dingwall 
believes, however, that although the abundance and richness of the 
visions were indeed extraordinary, the content of them is explicable 
in terms of certain of Swedenborg’s unconscious desires and strivings 
and of the Christian theology, discussions of which he had listened 
to and participated in from childhood, and which, to the end of his 
days, he continued to accept with childlike literalness. 

As regards the three occurrences most often cited as proofs that 
Swedenborg really possessed paranormal capacities, the best attested 
seems to be his awareness, while in Gottenburg on July 19, 1759, 
of the conflagration which was at the moment destroying a part of 
Stockholm three hundred miles away. The accounts of all three, how- 
ever, are indirect, vary considerably in details, and are posterior to 
the events themselves by months at best, and in some cases by 
many years. 

Johann Jetzer was an intensely pious Swiss Dominican, after 
whose admission ca. 1506 to the friary at Berne apparitions and 
other extraordinary phenomena soon began to occur in his cell and 
elsewhere in the friary. These culminated in an apparition of the 
Virgin Mary, who told Jetzer that the idea of her immaculate con- 
ception, then being upheld by the Franciscans as against the 
Dominicans, was an error. This made a great sensation. At a trial 
eventually held, the Prior and three other friars confessed upon 
torture to impersonations and other frauds in connection with the 
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business, and were condemned to death. Jetzer himself was released 
but banished. Dr. Dingwall seems inclined to think that he was both 
deceiver and deceived. 

The girl who became St. Mary Magdalene de’ Pazzi was born in 
1566. From early childhood, she displayed a remarkably pertinacious 
and exhibitionistic piety. By her tenth year she had made a vow of 
virginity and perpetual chastity and had begun the self-flagellations 
and other forms of masochism in which her repressed sexual nature 
manifested itself throughout her life. She eventually had ecstatic ex- 
periences, sexual visions, and hallucinations of demons striking her. 
After twenty-four years in the convent, this neurotic women died with 
a great reputation for sanctity. She was canonized in 1668. 

Hadrian Beverland, born in the Netherlands about 1651, was nota- 
ble chiefly for his intelligence, for his love of the classics and his 
especial interest in passages in them which for reasons of prudery 
were customarily left untranslated, for writings of his own dealing 
with erotic matters, and for his amorous adventures. He seems to 
have eventually developed a persecution mania. 

The final chapter reviews the career of the famous physical medium, 
Eusapia Palladino, from childhood to the unfortunate series of 
American séances in 1909-10, which Dr. Dingwall puts in the proper 
perspective. To this reviewer, his final words concerning the “un- 
solved riddle” of Eusapia are somewhat puzzling. For on the one 
hand, the fact that she cheated on numerous occasions and in ways 
not particularly subtle is established beyond question. On the other 
hand, it is exceedingly hard to see on what grounds the genuineness 
of some of her telekinetic phenomena at the eleven Naples séances 
could be disputed. Podmore’s subsequent criticism of these séances 
was a singularly lame piece, the partiality and queer logic of which 
were crushingly pointed out by Baggally’s rejoinder. The testimony 
as to the occurrences at those séances was in a number of instances 
of the very highest quality in each of the respects relevant to the 
validity of human testimony—of a quality far higher than that of 
testimony on which people have often been condemned to death. 
ither the report of the Naples séances does conclusively establish 
that certain ones at least of the phenomena were genuinely para- 
normal, or else, as Sir William Crookes declared with regard to the 
levitations of D. D. Home, no alternative remains but “to reject all 
human testimony whatever” (Quarterly Jl. of Science, Jan. 1874). 

C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psycho-therapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc. whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following: 


— 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars {or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification], in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 





